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A LETTER TO THE KING, ON HIS CONDUCT TO 
THE QUEEN, HIS WIFE, AND ON DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 





_—_—— 


SIR, Dorchester Gaol, Nov. 16, 1820. 
In the first volume of the Republican I did myself the 
honour to address two letters to you, which, I] am prod to 
say, were duly acknowledged by your Secretary for the 
Home Department, as wéll’as by your Attorney-General. 
Before I sat down to this I reperused those two letters, 
and | assure you [ read them with satisfaction, and would 
recommend their reperusal to you before you sit down to 
this. As far as political prediction can be used by a politi- 
eal writer they are correct, and what is there predicted and 
bas not yet happened, is now supported by still stronger 
probabilities than at the time of writing. I told you that 


‘the continuation of your then career would inevitably bring 


upon you the fate of Charles or James. I told you that 
you would teach the English nation the necessity of Repub- 
lican Government. Tf told you that the traitors to your 
country were in your Cabinet. I told you that then was the 
only moment that could be allowed you to change your 
Ministers and your course of government with an appearance 
of good intention; with several other things, all of which 
will strike you with considerable force if you will again pe- 
tuse those letters. I will put the question to none but your- 
self as to the present probability of all the above assertions, 
and I will leave it to you to say, whether it could be a sedi- 
tious spirit that penned them, or rather, whether they have 
how not all the appearance of honest and apparent truths. 
In the month of January last [ addressed another letter to 
you, whilst in the character of Regent, but it was not pub- 
lished until you had changed the plume for the crown, which 
gave it the appearance of being ill-timed, and in addition to 
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that, it had the misfortune to be mangled by the printer—so 
1 shall make no further reference to it. Since you have as- 
cended the throne with the name of King, I have thought it 
prudent to desist from any direct address, as I was disposed 
to take a little patience and see whether your change of 
name would produce a change in conduct. But | now 
think it will be granted me that I have had quite patience 
enough, and if any future change does take place in your 
conduct, it will be similar to that in Ferdinand of Spain, the 
effect of fear and compulsion; which, come when it will, 
can neither procure you respect, esteem, or forgiveness. My 
object in addressing you at this moment is to take a candid 
review of your career and character, and to point out that 
uniformity of conduct which has brought you into your 
present dilemma; in which you might well exclaim with 


the poet, 


“« My ugly guilt flies in my conscious face: 
And I am vangquish'd, slain with bosom war.” 


Vanquished and slain, indeed, you are, as far as a politi- 
cal character can destroy himself by his misconduct, and I 
am apt to think your sins are too grievous for the golden 
sponge of absolution, or more than a dying repentance cat 
wipe away. If your Bishops can restore the balm of comfort 
and momentary consolation to your mind, they are wel- 
come, but I fear they will desert you as past recovery, when 

ou can add nothing to their enormous incomes. 

It will not be necessary that [ should travel further back 
into your youth than the period at which the country was 
called on repeatedly to pay your debts. Three several ap- 
plications were made to Parliament for that purpose, (as I 
understand, for 1 am not old enough to recollect, and the 
impartial historian and biographer has not yet begun to 
write your memoir) but I have no distinct knowledge of the 
different sums further, than, I believe, that at the time you 
undertook to marry your present Queen, on the condition of 
having your debts paid for the last time, they amounted to 
near £.700,000! ‘Thissum amounts to £.11,500 for every 
year that you have lived, a much greater sum than ever 


ought to have been annually spent upon you, or any other in- 


dividual in a free country. <And this is but one debt, or one 


batch of debts, which formed the third application for pay- 


ment! I have no knowledge of the amount of the sums re 
quired on the two former applications, but if the third sum 
equalled in bulk the two former, consider for a moment what 
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an immense annual sum it makes for every year that you 
have lived, and then add it to what you have received as 
an annual allowance from the Parliament. I am of opi- 
nion, that, by hook and by crook, you have spent indi- 
vidually no less than six millions of the public money, and 
all the advantage we have from it is, you are so habituated 
to a profuse expenditure, that you cannot bear the idea of 
limit and restraint on that score, or of relinquishing an iota 
of it, although the finances of the country are inextricable 
as to difficulties, and the Government must sooner or later 
avow its bankruptcy, and compound with its creditors. 
From the first moment of your enjoying an establishment to 
the present, you have acted the complete prodigal, and 
cared not who suffered if your appetite could be gratified. 
Now is the time to remind you of the folly and the wicked- 
ness of your career. Now, for the first time, has your desire 
been baffled, and your career of wickedness checked. 
Now you have no alternative but to cry peccavi. But I 
will not further anticipate those observations which will bet- 
ter accord with another part of my letter; therefore, I shall 
now recur to the moment of your marriage with your noble, 
generous, and heroic Queen, whose nobility, generosity, and 
heroism, has shone forth in the same ratio and degree in 
which you have persecuted her, with a hope of destroying 
her. She now triumphs over you as a conquered, a fallen, 
an unmanly, and. ungenerous enemy. 

On reflection, I feel that I cannot better address myself to 
you on this subject than by transcribing an article which I 
wrote in the month of February last, and published as the 
Editor of the Republican. I have lately felt great pleasure 
by the reperusal of this article, because it was the first that 
was written on the score of the present persecution, in that 
style of defence which has led to her Majesty’s triumph. I 
say I feel great pleasure in having thus taken the lead by the 
anticipation of what was to follow, and I am certain that if 
other papers of more weight and influence than mine, had 
tot followed up her Majesty’s‘defence in a similar manner, 
she would have been crushed. I am inclined to think, that 
even the Times newspaper would have turned the scale had 
its present editor been as venal as former editors of that 
paper have been. It could not have convinced the great 
body of the people of any guilt attaching to the Queen, but 
it would have inspired you and your ministers with courage 
to carry her destruction into effect.’ However, for the little 
incident of my striking off in that bold line of defence, if I 
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were disposed to be made a fool of, I should feel myself en- 
titled to a knighthood from your Majesty: for you must 
buckle to, and acknowledge your injuries to her Majesty, in 
spite of all your present reluctance, I shall transcribe the 
whole of the article, as | imagine that your Majesty, in 
your humble and repenting mood will read it with satisfac- 
tion, and acknowledge its truth, justice and propriety. It 
is written in the plural number, a prerogative which is alone 
confined to Editors and Kings. 


THE QUEEN. 


As Republicans, we should not deign to meddle with this 
question, if the rights of royalty were the only matter in dis- 
pute; but as men struggling to be free, we feel it an impera- 
tive duty to support this injured woman—tbis victim, first 
to unbridled lust, and now to despotism. We shall therefore 
take up this subject without looking at the parties as mem- 
bers of royalty, but as distinguished members of the society 
we live in. To do justice to this woman, it will be neces- 
sary that we go back to the period of ber first arrival in this 
country. We believe it was pretty well understood at the 
time of the propose! of this marriage, that, on the part of the 
then Prince of Wales, it was no more than a political step to 
get his debts paid, which his unbounded extravagance and 
licentiousness had then brought to a considerable amount. So 
general was this belief, that the country abounded with bal- 


lads on the subiect: a verse of one of them we well recollect, 


it was as follows: 


There’s Caroline of Brunswick, 
Has got a pretty hand, Sir, 

If you will pay off all my debts, 
I'll take her at command, Sir. 


This ballad represented the late King as advising the 
Prince of Wales to marry, and to take this Princess, his first 
cousin, to wife; and this verse quoted is the answer put into 
the mouth of the Prince. Various reports were afloat at the 
time about the rude reception the iady first met with, one 
said that the cohabitation existed for one night only, others 
thatit extended to two, three, and four. However, be the 
precise time what it may, we know that it was very short, 
and that the late Princess Charlotte of Wales was the fruit 
of this short union.. We also know, that the kind husband 
kept her in aseparate part of Carlton House for some time, 
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and made her situation such, that at last it became intolera- 
ble. <A separation took place, as a reconciliation appeared 
impossible. The late Queen, it is well known, sided with 
her darling son; and the King endeavoured to do justice to 
this injured Princess. The conduct of the late King towards 
this Princess, is the finest trait in his whole character, and 
the only one that was worthy of mention in the way of 
commendation: yet, amidst all the garnished falsehoods and 
trumpery stuff that the papers have lately been filled with, 
we are not aware that they haveapplanded this action or 
his general conduct towards the present Queen; because 
they well knew it would not be agreeable to the present court 
and courtiers! Ob! base servility !—It is well known, that 
prior to the marriage of the then Prince and Prineess of 
Wales, Carlton House was a complete brothel, and that on 
the arrival and marriage of the Princess, the only females 
that surrounded her, with the exception of the-few she 
brought with her, were the former coartezans of the Prince. 
It was a matter of course that (hese should study to keep the 
affections of the Prince from the Princess, as their own fate 
depended on it. They but too well succeeded: and this in- 
nocent, injured, and unfortunate Princess, had her future 
happiness sacrificed at the altar of profligacy. Every expe- 
dient has been resorted to for the purpose of mortifying and 
breaking the spirit of the Princess. Bloated debauchery 
gave a free license to the most unfounded rumours and tbe 
basest slander, provided this virtuous Princess was its object. 
There is nothing so hateful to vice, as injured and incorrupti- 
ble virtue. The latter is a true mirror, at the sight of which 
the former shrinks aghast, and finds no cover for its hideous 


_ features but by drowning its scruples in new revels. The 


conduct of Henry the Eighth towards Ann of Cleves was 
manly when compared with the treatment of the present 
Queen. Although Henry could not reconcile himself to 
liye with her, in consequence of her deficiency in beauty and 
figure, still he made a provision for her, and she ended her 


‘days unmolested by him. ‘To enumerate the many known 


and wanton insults which the present Queen has received 
from bim, who avowed in the alleged presence of his Crea- 
tor, and according to the forms of the religion of the estab- 
lished church of England, that he would be ber protector, 
would almost fill a volume, they are well known and need 
not be repeated. It is further known that long prior to her 
resolution of leaving this country, in which she justly obser- 
ved, she “‘ had found nothing but affliction,” the sigbt and 
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occasional visits of her daughter were denied to her. The 
spirit of the young Princess more than once set at nought 
this order, and obeyed the dictates of filial affection and du- 
ty, in preference to the commands of an haughty sultan. 
The young Priacess was then betrothed to the Prince of 
Orange, and she came to the noble and dutiful resolution, 
not to give hinr her hand unless a part of the contract should 
be that she might give and receive the visits of her mother. 
The Prince of Orange found the ruler of Carlton House in- 
exorable on this point, and he very reluctantly lost his in- 
tended bride.’ The virtuous Princess of Wales, finding her- 


self a bar to the future prospects and happiness of her daugh- — 


ter, came to the resolution of leaving the country. ‘The 


Princess Charlotte soon after gave her hand to the Prince of: 


Saxe-Cobourg, proved a virtuous wife, and conducted herself 


with a demeanour very different to any of her father’s fami- _ 


ly. The fatal effect of bringing forth her first born, filled 
every generous bosom with sympathy, and more particularly 
so, in consequence of her virtuous distance from her father’s 
family, and her attachment to her injured mother. It is not 
our purpose here, to notice those proceedings which have 
been termed “ delicate investigation,” it is sufficient that we 
say, the Queen triumphed over all the malice that villainy 
could urge, assisted by perjured spies. She has been twice 


arraigned and twice acquitted ; and by those persons who | 


would have found their interest in according with the views 
of her persecutors. Another attempt has lately been made 
to impeach her character during her residence abroad, and 
venal as the law officers of the crown are, they durst not, at 
their master’s most earnest desire, bring her to a fair and can- 
did trial. All the prostituted part of the press, or that which 
Lord Castlereagh terms “* respectable,” is arraigned against 
her, and every artifice resorted to, to bring her into contempt. 
All this will avail nothing, the more the Queen is persecuted 
and reviled, by the court sycophants, the more will she 
reign in the affections of the British people. It is of very 
little consequence, whether she be admitted to share the pa- 
geant of a coronation ; she will still be the Queen of England. 


and as long as she remains excluded from Carlton Palace, | 


she may venture to ride or walk about the streets of London, 
amidst the cheers, the congratulations, and the caresses of its 


inhabitants. She will not then need a troop of guards with . 
drawn swords to protect her, nor a carriage that is bullet. 


proof. It is equally unimportant whether her name be men- 
tioned in the liturgy of the church: what is now called the 
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established church, forms but a small portion of the inhabi- 
tants of this country. It can only be looked on as an addi- 
tional insult, which the Queen aas been upwards of 20 years 
accustomed to receive, without the knowledge of one mo- 
ments conjugal affection. If all that malice could urge 
against her with respect to an amour with any other person 
was true, it would be justifiable in the sight of every reason- 
able being. Her husband has decoyed her into a marriage 
to answer his own private views, withbut the slightest affec- 
tion towards her, he just condescends to consummate the 
marriage, and then drives her from his house, studies to insult 
her by every means that can be devised, and utterly forsakes 
her by a public avowal that he never will meet ber in public. 
What tie can a woman feel towards such a husband as this? 
The husband violates his marriage-vow almost before be has 
consummated it, the wife becomes a kind of recluse, or a 
prisoner on parole, without the most distant view of a re- 
lease. Who can blame the woman, who placed in sucha 
situation as this, should yield her affections to some other 
person, when she perceives that the man who has seduced 
her into this situation, is daily revelling in adulterous har- 
lotry. According to our ideas in what virtue consists, we 
must admit, that a woman placed in this situation, and acting 
thus, would not depart from its path. Her conduct would 
be strictly justifiable, and if the laws of the society we live 
in, be outraged thereby, the offence is committed by the bus- 
band, who first dupes and deserts her. It is much to be la- 
mented that a mutual separation is not legal, as it would 
often supersede the painful necessity of discussing family 
affairs. As the subject of the Queen is likely to undergo a 
thorough discussion by the press, we shall take the side of 
the injured, not as we before observed from any affection to 
royalty, but from a sense of manly duty. It is an act of op- 
pression on the part of the husband, and its victim demands 
the support of every honest and virtuous man and woman. 
We will freely give her ours, as far as our humble efforts can 
assist, in arousing the feelings of the nation in her behalf. 
We are aware that every virtuous female in the country al- 
ready feels indignant at the treatment the Queen has uni- 
formly received, and we trust that they will not fail to lift up 
their all-powerful tongues in her behalf. We particularly 
recommend, that on the arrival of the Queen in this country 
all who are well disposed towards her, should congratulate 
her by their joint addresses. It becomes our duty to pay her 
more than common attention, in order to support her mind 
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against the shafts of wanton malice. She has nothing to look 


to for protection, but the mass of the people. Every parasite. 


will lift his venomous tongue against her, provided he finds 
it agreeable to the king. It then behoves every virtuous man 
and woman in the country to increase their attention to her, 
in proportion to the indignity she receives from her malig- 
nant persecutors. We shall recur to this subject immediately 
on the arrival of the Queen in this country, unless the threat. 
ened treatment towards her be much altered. 


The foregoing article has saved me the necessity of re- 
peating many things which, without its insertion, I should 
have been obliged to notice. It is brief but pithy; and I 
have had the pleasure of seeing all the assertions verified 


during the late discussion on the Bill of Pains and Penalties” 


—alas! now no more! You may feel highly thankful for 
her Majesty’s lenity and forbearance, in not making a de 
tailed exposure of your conduct towards her. She alone ig 
capable of doing this, and | am apt to think that if she did 
herself ample justice, she would cause every bosom in’ the 


country, that could be considered human, to ejaculate its exs | 


ecrationos upon your head. However, the Printing Press 
has done you justice, as far as its knowledge of facts has 
gone; and never before was an individual arraigned before 
so powerful, and such a scrutinizing tribunal. Your own 
advocates have not a word to say in your defence: they can 
do nothing but calumniate your bonest and impartial judges 
—the People. You stand convicted, Sir, of accumulated 
crimes, and if the Mosaic Law was put in force against 
you, as a false accuser, what would your fate be? Nothing 
can equal the malignity with which you have persecuted the 
woman whom you seduced into marriage, and gave her 
reason to expect at least, an honourable treatment. I am at 
a loss to conceive in what language the future historian wi 


paiat your character. I think if he bean Englishman, be 


will blush for his country, and pass you by unnoticed but ia 


an apology for so doing. You have not only brought dis- 


tress unparallelled upon the country by your profuse ex- 
penditure, but you have caused it to be scandalized in the 
eyes of every other nation, and to become a. laughing stock 
to those who hitherto felt something like respect for the 
name of England and Englishman. You issue proclama- 


tions against vice and immorality, whilst you exhibit the 


most vicious example that depravity can display, or wick- 
edness accumulate. You make your practical conductand 
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character give the lie to your official conduct and character. 
In your late answers to the deputations with addresses, which 

ou so far deviated from precedent as to receive in person, 
you talk about the good sense of the people upholding the 


Constitution; whilst you and your ministers have made 


the House of Lords destroy itself, or plant the seeds of its 
destruction. ‘The energies of a Paine could not have made 
more Republicansip England than you have made within the 
last year. By forbidding the Bishops to pray for your 
wife you have shewn us tbat they are the apostles of despo- 
tism and not of the mild Jesus. You have even harnessed 
the Bishops to your chariot to drag you through the mire 
into which your careless driving had plunged you, and have 
given a blow to the established church, or what is called 
the religion of the law. That church and religion of which 

ou are a most becoming head: that church and religion 
which teaches morality by precept, and immorality by 
example. This church has no longer the power of ab- 
solving your sins, or cleansing you from your unrighteous- 
ness. You have destroyed the last spark of voluntary 
homage and veneration that was paid to it, and now it sinks 
with the weight of its own and your degradations; and 
you will not be too hasty to order-George: Canning, or Ro- 


‘bert Southey, immediately to write its epitaph, of which an 


appropriate copy might be made on the back of the rejected 
Bill of Pains and Penalties. You have defaced the fluting 
and sapped the pedestal, of Mr. Burke’s Corinthian Capital 
of polished Society. You have drawa back all the veils that 
have commonly circumscribed the Throne, and have shewn 
a people who had-already begun to be suspicious, that it is 
but a disgrace and a blur toa nation of freemen. . Your 
character is the very picture of the drunken man, who feels 
elated even at being the sport of those who behold his 
uakedness, and pity bis felly. Whilst you have been daily 
clamourous about the danger and fear of anarchy among 
the industrious classes, you have practically exhibited the 
folly and danger of anarchy in a monarch and his aristo- 
cracy. You have shewn us that the Hereditary Right and 
Title can only exist and work smoothly under absolute 
power. Finally, I trust that you have given the people of ' 


_ Great Britain a most important and useful lesson, that if they 


wish to prosper, and enjoy the fruits of their own industry, 
they must look after their own affairs, and not leave them to 
the care of Hereditary Overseers, who, from insolence and 
ignorance, are so apt to abuse the duties of their office. 
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Prone to every thing that disgraces the monarch, the hus- | of 
band, the father, or the man, you have assiduously stu- | thi 
died to inflict misery and pain on every moral and virtuous § 0} 
human being that came under your influence. The miseries J 0U! 
of your countrymen upbraid you.—the miseries of your § ‘r 
wife upbraid you.—the shade of your disconsolate and de 
parted daughter upbraids you—and the curses of all man- § tha 
kind upbraids you. | told you fourteen months since, that if 

you did not then immediately reform your conduct, you 
would be lost for ever in the good wishes even of your most 
sanguine friends. Did I speak the truth, or did I not? Let 7 
the world answer—let those who once called themselyes § !2¢ 
your friends answer. 

Can I venture with my humble pen to depict the miseries § J° 
which in your several characters of the monarch, the husband, 
the father, and the man, you have indiscriminately inflicted ?] § °P' 
willtry. I willdo my best, [ will take first your character of 


man, as unconnected with titles either hereditary or relative, Ins 
Here I must describe you as the indiscriminate plunderer of § °™ 
the honest and industrious tradesman ; contracting debts ina B 2! 
manner which evinces a dishonest mind, and which, in my 7 


opinion, is a crime greater than theft or housebreaking, 
There are many facts and anecdotes of which I have a dis @ ‘P' 
tant recollection, but to which I have not at present any re- 


ference for particulars, that are calculated to display an ap- of 
palling pictureand to make an Englishman blush at its sight. tt 
Ww 


I might trace you from the gaming-table to the race-course, 
from a scene of detected and chastised adultery, where you pr 


felt the necessity of receiving a few lessons from a prize-fight- Br 
ing pugilist, to the more degrading domestic scenes of Cark § 
cel 


ton House. I might trace you from brothel to brothel, from’ 
seduction to adultery, and from harlotry to drunkenness, § P© 
whilst you had a virtuous and an amiable wife wandering in 


foreign climes, a recluse from your dwelling, and the victim shi 
of a host of slanderers, hired and paid at your instigation. sd 

As a father, I might paint you using every effort to instil he 
the mind of your daughter with a hatred of her mother. | thi 
might display your baffled efforts on this head, and your the 
daughter, arrived at the years of discretion and maturity, - the 
flying to the arms of her mother to evade your threatened § P© 
confinement and violent restraint. I might depict you as tri 
tearing asunder a marriage contract, rather than allow a Pr 
daughter and a son-in-law to visit and receive the visits of the 
her mother! I might shew that the future happiness of her ih 


daughter was the sole cause of the mother quitting the shores 
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of this country ; which circumstance, I am half inclined to 
think, brought the one to a premature death, and the other 
to a narrow escape from it. All this might be shewn with- 
out exaggeration, and the picture become a display of his- 
torical fact. 

As a husband—but oh! had I not better drop the pen 
than begin? No, I will not. 


*¢ I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none.” 


As a husband, you have violated most abruptly and bare- 
facedly the sacred ties of honour, of female innocence, of a 
blooming woman, who, at your request and the request of 
your family, threw herself into your bosom with an affection- 
ate submission, and with unreyuitable love. Let me first 
open the door of Carlton House, and see her surrounded 
with courtezans and pimps, then sbew her pining under your 
insults and contumely, although pregnant from your short 
embrace. Let me then display her with an infant in her 
arms, expelled in a foreign country from the house of her hus- 
band, and as wretched as a wanderer without bouse or home. 
Let me shew you your pimpsand your harlots heaping every 
species of slander upon this forsaken wife and fatherless in- 
fant—this unprotected female foreigner, the innocent victim 
of seduction to a man, who took her to pay his debts—gra- 
lifya moment’s lust, and then abandon her—a treatment 
which none but a brute would shew a hired and common 
prostitute, if he had. made a further engagement with her. 
But how shall I depict your attempt to destroy her? How 
shall I shew such a husband attempting to pursue this inno- 
cent and abused wife to a scaffold, by the subornation of 
perjured evidence, merely that he might have the opportu- 
nity of seducing to his lust another royal victim? How 
shall I paint such a woman exposed to an accusation and a 
trial, without the liberty of being present to hear and face 
her accusers, and to make her defence? And what must we 
think of the woman that has been twice acquitted under 
those circumstances? The virtue and the innocence which 
the poet and fabulist have ascribed to Eve, before the ser- 
pent betrayed her, cannot display such charms as the thrice- 
tried Queen of England displays, as being virtue proof. 
Proof against the weight of the gold, the machinations, 
the desires, and the power of the Sultan of the West. 
Proof even against the perjury and treachery of suborned 
domestics, and the espionage of all the Powers in Europe. 
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Proof even against the known prostitution of the English 
House of Lords, the members of which sat in judgment in 
the three-fold character of prosecutors, judges, and jury. 
Virtue-proof indeed must be the woman that can stand such 
a scrutiny, 

But | must not so lightly pass over all those persecutions, 
In the first place, it is well known that you pensioned the 
Douglases for their perjuries, and with the knowledge that 
they had perjured themselves to gratify your desires. This 
of itself forms a proof that you have been the grand instiga- 
tor of all the perjuries that have been sworn against her 
Majesty. It is self-evident, that no Minister, however base, 
would meddle with such an affair, unless it was with the hope 
of obtaining additional favour from you. It is clear, that no 
other individual could bave felt any personal interest in the 
destruction of the Queen but yourself. But what shall be 
said of your present string of foreign witnesses, each of 
whom proclaimed his or her own infamy? What can be 
thought of the vile Majocchi obtaining, no doubt at yout 
request, a personal interview with you on the very day that 
the remains of your aged father were consigned to the tomb? 
The death of your father seems to have been timed to_ the 
completion of a new string of charges against your wife; 
and his sudden change and dissolution was not a little won 
dered at, after his having enjoyed so sound a constitution fo 
such an advanced age. Although your kingly etiquette 
might have prevented you from attending his interment as@ 
mourner, it might have been expected that you should ob- 
serve and reflect upon his obsequies with something like filial 
decency at home. Singularly vindictive must be that 
bosom that could not lay aside the furthering of the object 
of degrading a wife for one day, and one such a day as that! 
How dreadfully wicked must the anxiety have been, that, 
whilst every bell in England was tolling the funeral knell of 
a departed sovereign—whilst every place of worship dis- 
played its sable colours—and whilst all business was sus 
pended, the son and successor should forget all that was 
passing but the endeavour to get rid of his wife. It might 
be justly said, that the funeral knell which tolled its solemn 
peal to announce the departure of the father, performed the 
double task of announcing the direful sway of the successot. 
The sable cloth which our churches displayed seemed not 
only to mourn the departed sovereign, but to anticipate the 
disgraceful fate of their new head, and the common disgrace 
which has consequently been entailed on them by his for- 
bidding their prayers for the Queen. 
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[It should be also observed, that the Ministers and their 
minions in the House of Lords who have performed the 
aforementioned threefold character of prosecutors, judge, 
and jury, have acted the part of slanderers as well. No- 
thing has been heard from their mouths in their different cir- 
cles but a continued series of slanders levelled at her Majesty, 
such as even the Italian witnesses have not been asked to swear 
to. Your brothers have been prominent as slanderers, and even 
your own ears have tingled with the stories which you must 
have known to be invention, and which, had they been facts 
instead of fabrications, you ought rather to have blushed at 
hearing. ‘The slander of your wife bas been the only sure 
passport to your favours, and your own infamy has been the 
price of your friendship. How singular is the contrast of 
the actual and intended use of the erections in Cotton Gar- 
den: intended as a preparation for a grand royal festival, 
but converted to a receptacle for the harbingers of royal 
disgrace. All your plans and schemes seem to-:be frustrated 
by some unseen and unerring power. ‘The Queen triumphs 
in her native innocence, whilst you are cast down with the 
weight of your own conscience, and the public odium. 
The whole nation resounds with long live the Queen, but 
nota word for the King, but in the shape of irony, disap- 
probation, and execration. The force and strength of public 
opinion is just beginning to display itself—a large portion 
of the Printing Press bas dared to be free in this very worst 
of timcs—and you have fallen, justly fallen, a conquered 
aud vicious enemy. ‘The public anxiety and curiosity is 
now become very great to see what your nexteffort will be: 


‘* Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe : 

But to our thoughts what edict can give law ? 

Ev’n you yourself to your own breast shall tell 

Your crimes, and your own conscience be your hell : 
Amidst your train this unseen judge shall wait, 
Examine how you came by all your state ; 

Upbraid your impious pomp, and in your ear 

Will holloa rebel ! traitor! murderer! 

Your ill-got power, wan looks, ‘and cares shall bring ; 
Known but by discontent to be a king: 

Of crowds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 

You'll sit and brood your sorrows on a throne.” 


This, or deep repentance and atonement awaits you. 
You have no alternative but to ask forgiveness from your 
wife and the country, or -+ 
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In considering you in the character of a monarch, I find 
nothing to applaud, but much to censure; nothing to en- 
liven the gloom of the former part of the picture. but much 
to heighten its sombre aspect. You have shewn yourself the 
ready coadjutor of the schemes of all the Continental Des. 
pots, and have given Castlereagh a carte blanche to do as he 
likes with his foreign correspondents. You do not seem, 
from the moment of your reaching the Regency to the pre- 
sent moment, to have had any one prevailing object near 
your beart, but the getting rid of your wife. Every other 
circumstance you have left to the absolute pleasure of your 
ministers, on the condition that they should assist you in ac- 
complishing your favourite wish. You have tacitly acqui- 
esced in all the outrages committed by those ministers for 
the last four years; and now they have such a hold upon 
you, that you dare not dismiss them. They absolutely rule 
you instead of you being their Sovereign. They can all 
say with Vilmacarti, the Italian advocate, that they hold the 
Crown of England in their possession, or power; for the 
are privy to all the vices in which you have indulged, and 
could no doubt put the seal of everlasting shame and dis- 
grace upon your forehead, by the knowledge of your in- 
structions relative to the treatment of the Queen. 

You, Sir, are on the vortex of ruin, or in the very gulph; 
and so many warning voices have been lifted up to you, that 
there is scarcely an individual in the country who feels any 
thing like sympathy for you. None care what becomes of 
you. The people of Great Britain and Ireland are quite 
disgusted, and even your friends, your hired and well paid 
friends, do not venture to say a word about your private 
character, but confine themselves to talking about what they 
call your constitutional character. You seem totally insen- 
sible to all the exemplary part of your character, or that 
which attracts the most curiosity and attention from the 
great body of the people, and perhapsconsole yourelf with 

the idea, that as you are but little seen, you are but little 
thought of. But this is not the case; every cottager in the 
country cries out, “‘ Why whata vile and bad man the King 
must be, to treat his wife in this manner!” Every peaceable 
and well disposed man, who is a husband and a father of a 
family, although he might never interfere in the politics of the 
State, yet he feels your conduct towards the Queen asa blow 
to his domestic happiness. Every humane and feeling mind 
must inevitably array itself against you. It is impossible to 
be neuter when such an example is displayed by the Chief 
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Magistiate of the state. A man in a humble sphere of 
life might ill treat his wife, and his neighbours content them- 
selves with holding him in contempt and calling him a 
brute: bat as to you, you have mounted the pinnacle of 
slander and wickedness in attempting to destroy your wife, 
and execrations and curses pour in GZon you from all parts 
of Europe and America. 

Politics, or political principle, you seem to have lost sight 
ofentirely, even if ever you had an idea on political eco- 
nomy. Perhaps you think your ministers the proper per- 
sons to attend to this, whilst you spend your time about fa- 
shions for the dress of your military and female dolls. You 
appear to have an idea thata standing army of one hun- 
dred thousand men, is kept up for your individual protection 
and amusement, and that like a child with his dolls and his 
toys, your only business is to decorate them as fantastically 


_as possible. But, beware, armies are like edge-tools, with 


which a fool or arogue might do much mischief, or perhaps 
give himselfa death wound. One would think that Spain, 


_ Naples, and Portugal, might have afforded you some un- 


pleasant dreams on this head. If your ears are shut to the 
groans of the people of these countries, those groans reach 
the ears of the soldiers in a forcible manner.. They have 
wives, children, brothers, sisters, and aged parents, among 
the sufferers. ‘They must be as mad and as vicious as your- 
self, and more so, if they can turn a deaf ear to those 
groans. Recollect,a reformed Parliament, in which the 
people might be fully represented, has the power of con- 
ferring a much greater benefit on an enlightened soldiery for 
any past services, than even you in your kingly capacity 
can confer. See what the Cortes of Spain has done for the 
Spanish army. Last year, that army was both ill clothed 
and ill fed; at present, each soldier who assisted in the Revo- 
lution, has the cheering prospect of becoming a freeholder, and 
of holding an independent rank in the society of which he isa 
worthy member. You individually have not the power of 
continuing for a second year the small pittance as a pension 
toa soldier, however he mightserve you. You might pro- 
mote him for the moment, but the next moment he might 
find himself reduced to his former situation. There is no 
stability in your power: favours from you are like the ope- 
rations of chance, and he who put bis sole trust in them is 
a fool. A people fully represented in Parliament, are alone 
omnipotent, their decrees are eternal and irresistible; but 
what you might have given away to day might to morrow 
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be demanded back again, on the ground that you had no 
just right to make any such grant. The object and pur- 
pose of such grant is liable to be scrutinised, and if found 
to have been for some vicious and immoral purpose, the in- 


dividual might lose his reward and receive the punishment 


due to his offences at the same time. These are ticklsih 
times, and to me it appears that you are continually blind 
or drunk to all that is passing. You seem to taink of no- 
thing but the mere gratification of your appetite, and the 
man who is of this disposition, is unfit for society, and @ 
companion only fit for the beasts of the forest. 

You ought to have observed, that although your creatures 
in the House of Lords were all willing enough, for your 
gratification, to slander and abuse the Queen, yet not one of 
them had the hardihood to defend your conduct, but stu- 
diously endeavoured to avoid the mention of your name. 
The people can see through all this: if is vain for all your 


hired scribes to talk about the opinions of the peers of the . 


realm, of the nobility and clergy; there is scarce a man in 
England but can infer the facts of the case as well from 
such writers, as from the honest and unpaid contributors to 
the Press. ‘The day of delusion is past; it is impossible to 


add any thing new in that commodity; and the impressions 


of the old are fast wearing away. 

I have written to you not in the language of courtiers, 
but in those terms which my mind has dictated as honest 
truths. If you were a wise and a good man, or if you had 
a spark of good principle in you, you could not disapprove 
my unvarnished statement of facts. I have just heard that 
your Attorney General has resolved to calumniate my wife 
in the same false, malicious and scandalous manner, as he 
has been lately ordered to calumniate yours: but I have 
this consolation that Mrs. Carlile will be like unto the 
Queen, in one sense of the word, namely, the more she is 
persecuted, the brighter she will appear, and the more valu- 
able as a member of this community. [trouble as little at 
seeing my wife persecuted, as you do in persecuting yours. 
I rejoice to think she is an object virtuous enough for the 
disapprobation of your Ministers, and shall prize her in the 
same proportion as they prosecute. 


I am, Sir, 
The Enemy of every vicious Monarch, 
R. CARLILE. 
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P. S, Since writing the foregoing, I have learned that you 
have again actually refused the Queen one‘of the Royal 
Palaces, and have anwered her application for that object 
through Lord Liverpool, in just the same manner as might 
have been expected, if the Bill of Pains and Penalties had 
passed. You are evidently as much a fool as a rogue, and 
justify the observation I have before applied to you, of 
being nothing better than a great obstinate boy, whom 
nothing but the lash can convince of error or set him to do 
that which is right. Do you think that the slander of your 
courtiers can convince any virtuous man or woman in the 
country, that the slightest impropriety of conduct has been 
discovered in the Queen, even after passing so dreadful a 
tribunal? If you think so, you are thoroughly ignorant of 
the public feeling. All, who dare hold and avow an opi- 
nion of their own, are satisfied that the Queen is a virtuous 
and persecuted woman, and that with her enemies her real 
virtues are her only crimes. You may continue to insult 
her, but those insults will recoil upon your head in a tenfold 
degree. The language in which I have now addressed you 
is quite moderate when compared with the common topics 
of conversation. It would be well if you could mask your- 
self and visit.the places of public resort in the Metropolis: 
you might then soon form an estimate of the popular feeling. 
You are certainly one of the best and boldest Republicans 
inthiscountry. On this bead I yield the palm to you, with 
all due submission; and if I find that you are determined 
to proceed in your present career, I shall leave off writing 
in a few weeks, as altogether unnecessary. I am thorough- 
ly sincere in what I am now writing to you, it is not even 
@ joke or a sarcasm. I perceive that you hold just the 
same feelings of contempt and indifference towards the 
Queen, as I hold towards all crowned heads ; you are bold 
enough to avow those opinions, and your example will ren- 
der any farther exertions on my part, as to the abolition of 
monarchy, totally unnecessary. I shall take my rest and 
watch your progress, until we reach the goal of a represen- 
tative system of government. You have answered the 
Queen just as if she had been a parish pauper, and you the 
overseer, a comparison which I make of monarchical go- 
vernment. I could never have contemplated sucha circum- 
stance, can scarcely believe what I read, and anxiously wait 
Some further corroboration of the account. If you go on at 
this rate, I shall soon change the stile of my address to you, 
and hail you as the great advocate of Revolution. I shall 
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begin to tune God save the King, instead of God save the 
Queen, and lose sight of the virtues and the sufferings of the 
latter, in the contemplation of the beatitudes you will confer 
upon this nation. Recollect, Sir, there is but one step from 
the ridiculous to the sublime, and | verily think that you 
are passing the verge of the ridiculous: and oh! in what 
glowing language shall I hail George the sublime, the great, 


the noble Republican. I feel that I must hide my head; 


your splendour is becoming too great for my popularity. 








TO THE READER. 





The Editor has now the pleasure of saying, that he hag 
secured the means of having his articles printed according 


to the manuscript. Scarce an article has been printed from 
him during his imprisonment, but what has undergone % 
most wanton and unwarrantable mangling; and such unfor- 
tunately and inevitably has been his connection with a 
Printer, that remonstrance has been vain. Since Mr 
Davison relinquished the printing of the Republican, the 
Editor could find but one individual that would undertake 
it, and he has proved himself any thing but an honest Repub- 


lican. The gross errors which have appeared week after 


week, carry the appearance of unparalleled stupidity of 
treachery; and the Editor will endeavour to shew in his 
future numbers, that -he has been ill used, and that those 
errors were not his. Frequently a sentence, and sometimes 
a paragraph have been omitted, and the surrounding matter 
has been jammed together, without paying the least atten- 
tion to its bearing or connection. Even half sentences have 
been omitted in this manner; and the insertion of errata it 
the following week has been wantonly overlooked. The 
future numbers shall say whose fault it has been. It is not 
possible to keep the publication free from grammatical and 
typographical errors under the present situation of the Editon 

he best of writers are not at all times correct in their man 
scripts, particularly when their articles are not copied, but 
might rather be called.the momentary effusions of the brain, 
than composition. For all imperfections, and they are not 
a oe the Editor must beg the liberal indulgence of his 
readers. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 





SiR, ne 

Ir is almost impossible to extend our ideas and enquiries far 
enough to collect and arrange all the evil consequences that are oc- 
casioned in society, by what is called religion. It is almost impos- 
sible to remove all those deep-rooted prejudices that we have im- 
bibed from our infancy up to the period of manhood. If interest, 
fear, or a long established custom makes any impression on our 
ideas, on any subject, it is then an undeniable fact, that our minds 
are become enslaved; consequently, we cannot think freely, fairly, 
or judge rationally, unless our thoughts are unimpeded by any 
such circumstances. We have always been taught by the priests, 
that religion is a delicate and dangerous subject to discuss; and 
particularly at public places where men assemble for social and 
friendly information; At such places where inen have a right to 
deliver their opinions fairly and freely, religious subjects are for- 
bidden, They also tell us that we should not enter into religious 
questions, because in arguing on matters that we do not, nor cannot 
of ourselves clearly comprehend, we are too apt to decide upon our 
own natural and reasoning powers, and such a decision would so 
mislead us on this most serious subject, as to destroy all our fu- 
ture happiness, and make us dangerous members of society. They 
say we must have faith, for without that we cannot be good Chris- 
tians, nor can we enjoy future happiness. In what do they say we 
must have faith ? Not in the wonderful and sublime creation of na- 
ture, Which cannot be forged, or altered; but in the word of God, 
written in a book, which might have been forged, for a corrup: 
and wicked purpose. In the order and creation of nature, man 
does not require faith to believe: It is clear to his sight, plain to 
his understanding, that it is not the work of man, but of nature, 
and that is all-he knows about it. It is only the works of man that 
requires our faith, that he may practise craft upon the credulity 
of his brethren, The priests say that churches, chapels, and 
prayer-meetings, are the only proper places for religious discus- 
sions. Now I would ask how is a rational discussion to take place 
at these places, if we go to church we shall hear the parson give 
his own explanation of some particular passage in the Bible, and 
no one is allowed to make any reply to him; the Methodist, Ca- 
tholic, Baptists, the Unitarians, and many other different sects of 


‘Christians all do the same, all equally believing themselves to be 
night. How is it there are so many different sects of Christians ? 


is it not because each is blind with its own bigoted opinions, or is it 
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one of thé crafts of man, practised on our credulity for some sini- 
ster motives. If truth and an universal good, were the only ob- 
jects of the leaders of the different sects, would they not have 
public conferences to discuss those different points; that Chris- 
tians might become one undivided sect. It is the height of folly to 
go to church or meeting-house, to hear one man deliver his opi- 


nions and condemn all others that differ from him; why does he not. 


invite them to come to deliver their opinions and argue the matter 
fairly, and there would then be a possibility of their convincing 
each other of their errors. As they do not do it, is it not a clear 
proof, that they are blind with their own conceit, and bigots to 
their own opinions? and, as the Scripture says, the blind lead the 
blind till they all tumble in the ditch together. Is it not a subject 
worth our consideration, whether we are not a portion of their blind 
followers. Every man knows how necessary it is to hear both sides 
of a case; we all know that to hear a man of superior education 
and talent, deliver an opinion upon any question—we almost at 
once conceive it is impossible for any person however clever he may 
be, to refute what we have heard; but if we hear another of equal 
talents and education reply to bim, it would then force our own 
judgment into action, which perhaps would have laid dormant if 


we had only heard one side. Religion is a subject that requires | 


our most serious consideration, it is the most important of all our 
enquiries, for unless we have a clear understanding between right 
and wrong, it is impossible we can be right, except by chance. 
How are we to come to any fair conclusion on the wonderful and 
sublime works of the God of Nature, and our real duty to our fel- 


lows, except by that reasoning power with which we are endowed; — 


and can it be wrong to bring it into action in any particular place. 
How are we to divest ourselves from early and vicious habits, deep 
rooted prejudices, and false conceptions, except by a communica- 


tion of ideas? How is knowledge acquired but by a collection of © 


each others ideas? And why should that har be placed to prevent a 
free current of thoughts on religion, which is not considered neces- 
sary on any other subject? Just as much right would they have 
to check the free circulation of the air we breathe, and give it out 


to us as they thought proper; as to check the free circulation of | 


thought and reason. Our nature has become so corrupt by the 
unnatural laws with which we are governed, that there cannot 
be a doubt in the mind \of any being, but that our rulers would, 
if they had it in their power, monopolize the air and direct the 


sun to be partial in the distribution of his heat. They have left — 


nothing undone, that possibly they could do towards making 
an inequality among mankind; they have claimed as their privi- 
leged right, the birds, the beasts of the field, the fishes in the 
rivers, the land and the water, the vegetation, and almost every 
thing that nature has sent; nay, their folly, wickedness, or pre~. 
sumption has carried them to such a pitch, that they have even 
laid a tax on the light of heaven. Who can say that the light is 
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not sent for the benefit of all? it makes no distinetion between high 
and low, rich and poor. Then is it not dictating to that Almighty 
Power, to say that we shall not have it in common, unless we can 
pay for it? Has not the God of nature given to us the land we inha- 
bit, the climate, soil, and seasons, and caused the sun to shine 
equally on all, to produce every thing our nature requires? has he 
relaxed of his bounties? has he changed the seasons, that they 
should be more agreeable to some than to others? has he directed 
the sun to shine with more brilliancy and comfort on some than on 
others? has he caused the tempestuous wind, the rigid cold, and 
melting heat to be more favourable and temperate to one class than 
to another? in short, is not every thing that is out of the power of 
man to alter, equally enjoyed by us ail? Every being should study 
the works of nature before he can form any proper conception of re- 
ligion. It is all a matter of opinion, which sect is right and which 
is wrong, for it is possible that all may be wrong; therefore, it is a 
delicate subject to impress on the mind of another, and particularly 
children, a firm belief on such doctrinal points. It must be clear to 
the understanding of every man, that there must be something more 
in religion than what is told us by the encouragers and promoters of 
it, or else why do rich men give vast sums of money towards encou- 
raging it, rather than to fill hungry bellies? Why are they so terri- 
fied that men should not be religious? Why are they_so alarmed at 
such books as the Age of Reason? Why do they say you are the 
worst of all the Reformers? Why are they not as anxious for a poor 


_ Man’s welfare on earth as for his happiness hereafter? Why are 


they so vigilant in educating poor children in their pretended reli- 
gious principles, and will not educate them without? Why do they 
purchase Bibles for the poor when bread is unattainable? These, 
and a variety of other questions, we must ask ourselves before we 
can believe that it is encouraged from a pure and disinterested princi- 
ple. Some persons believe that priests are appointed by God to di- 
rect us in the road to Heaven ; but can such persons believe that that 
Supreme Power has directed them to take from us the common ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life? Priests say it is for our good that we 
are so starved, wretched, and persecuted, it draws us nearer to our 
Maker; it is the way the Lord tries his people, and if they can bear 
Up against all these miseries without a murmur, they will be sure to 
be rewarded after death. ‘If their Lord suffers all the good to be so 
tried to prove whether they can forsake all earthly enjoyments to 
follow him ; how is it that the priests are not so tried? they are not 
infallible ; they are subject to all the frailties of human nature as we 
are; they live in idleness, and enjoy all the luxuries that nature pro- 
duces, They are the rich of whom they say few are good, and if 
they believe in what they tell us, that the worldly comforts and 
riches we should not crave, why do they crave them, and take from 
the hard earnings of the industrious poor to support them in idle- 
hess? There are but few parsons but what have private property 
sufficient to procure them all the common necessaries of life, and yet 
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their Christianity does not command them to preach one day in the 
week without drawing something from our poor and scanty allow. 
ance. They tell us that the poor are more religious and better 
. 4 Christians than the rich. Yet how strange it is that seldom or ever 
a | ‘ * does one of these truly good Christians of the lower orders become a 
im parson—they always spring from the higher order. What is the fair 
at inference to be drawn from this ? why that they are not parsons by 
le nature, but made so by education, money, and rich friends. It must 
] be admitted that they draw immense sums from the pockets of the 
poor, merely for delivering their opinions, and the more they can 
gain our faith, the more they can gain our money. Therefore, they 
have a direct interest in preaching and maintaining their creeds, 
' This subject will be continued, if it should not be considered too 
intruding on your valuable work. 















THOMAS SINGLE, 





November 16, 1820. 



























MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 





THERE was a prodigious crowd at the lecture-room, ia 
Edinburgh, on ‘Tuesday last, to hear the first lecture of Mr 
Wilson, whose election to the chair of moral philosop 6 
was so warmly opposed, chiefly on the ground that he h 7 
been in the habit of parodying the Scriptures, ridiculing re, 
ligious ceremonies in convivial parties, and venting privall 4, 
slander against his friends in an Edinburgh Magazine. Mng 4 
Wilson *, it seems, took the earliest opportunity of rebutting 4, 
suspicion as to his religious sentiments. “ We will,” sa st 
the Scots Reporter, “ be confirmed by all who heard 
when we say that the lecture he delivered, or, as it maj 
more properly be termed, his inaugural discourse, cam 
fully up to the high expectations of it which had been et 
cited by the knowledge of his great abilities. It cannot b 
expected of us, nor could we trust ourselves, to give a@— th 


analysis of this lecture. Mr. Wilson:combated with grealg lic 
force the objections which have been made to the science@§ pa; 
the mind. He shewed that to philosophy the ancient sta no 
of Greece were beholden for all their moral and intellectu@l§ io 


grandeur. Amidst the wreck of systems, the love ¢ 


* We have no hesitation in saying this man is and apostate. 
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the truth vas inextinguishable in the human mind. No 
were theory that was opposed to nature was ever durable; 
ttee §- and while whatever was bad ina system soon perished, 
wer § all that was good in it remained to enrich moral science. 
ea He expiated with fervid eloquence upon the infePiority of 
fair human reason* to attain the knowledge of those sublime 
by truths which revelation has unfolded. ‘The peasant, he ob- 
must served, whose views of physical nature are bounded by his 
the native hills, and who has read no book but one, knows more 
val of real virtue than he who, however learned, trusts solely to 
ney the intellectual attainments of himself and his fellow men. He 
toll then proceeded to show that philosophy ought to be subser- 


vient to the great ends of religion. After some striking allu- 
sions to the character of his countrymen, he pronounced a 
warm panegyric upon his illustrious predecessors in the chair i 
of moral philosophy, whose respective merits he described i 
with great precision and powers of eloquence.” 

At the close he left the room amidst universal cheering. 


Morning Chronicle. i 


i 





* All this, about the inferiority of human reason, is to 
cover the blunders of the History of the Jews and the New 
Testament, or the book commonly called the Bible; for ex- 
ample, when you read the following blunder, that Moses 
talked with God face to face: and When again, you read in { 
the same Book that no man has seen God at any time—they 
then tell you of the inferiority of human reason to under- 
stand it. T. M. 








- 


The part selected for the prosecution of Mrs. Carlile by - i 
the Attorney General, will be found in No. 8, of the Repub- i 
lican, Vol. IIl.. In a letter to the Rev. W. Wait, A. B., = 
page 269, in the middle of the paragraph, beginning—“ I will | 
now come to the point with you.” We expect next week ) 
to lay before our Readers a Copy of the Information. 
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WAS JESUS THE MESSIAH OR NOT?* 





At the time that Jesus appeared upon the earth, the Jews were 
in great expectation of the coming of a Messiah, which 
they believed to have been foretold, by Moses and the pro- 
phets, but they expected he would come in great magnif- 
cence. He was to be of the seed of David, and was to reign 
over the house of Israel for ever, for of his kingdom there 
was to be no end. 

The prophets seem to speak of an earthly king, uor can | 
find, they give the least intimation, that he should be the 
Deity himself. The Jews, and even the first Christians, un- 
til they were threatened for disbelief, seem to have been of 
the same opinion, and if they had believed him to bea 
divine person, unless they had given us better proofs of his 
mission, there is no reason we should. 

That Christ was a distinguished character is without 
doubt, and that some weak head might have looked upon 
him as being a messenger from God is not very improbable, 
particularly amongst the lower class of people, such as the 





fishermen of Judea, to whom he was so very superior it 


knowledge and understanding. 

The time which Jesus employed as a preacher was about 
three years; yet so few were perfectly convinced of the 
divinity of his mission, that when Peter stood up in the mid- 
dle of his disciples, sobn after his ascension, the number of 
those who believed in him was only 120, (Acts, ch. i. v. 15.) 
It even appears from Matthew, that some of his disciples, 
before he ascended into heaven, from the mountain of Gali- 
lee, doubted of him. On perusing the imperfect account 
we have of him in the New Testament, it seems that all cit- 
cumstances were against Jesus as being a messenger from 
heaven, or at least to convince the Jews of it, to whom the 
prophets say he was to come; neither did he take the pro- 


per method to convince the Jews that he was the Messiah. 
He was of a low and mean extraction, at least according to 


the ideas of those times; his parents were poor ; his father 
was by trade a carpenter. The Jews were even prejudiced 





* We are not aware that this piece is an original, therefore, we do not 
offer it as such. The Editor never sawit, before it appeared in the Repub- 


lican, or he would not have inserted it, as he believes the whole story about 


Jesus in the New Testament, to be a fiction. 
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against the town in which he was brought up; _ it lay under 
some heavy imputation. - “‘ Can there be any good come 
out of Nazareth?” was the question which Nathaniel put to 
Philip, on being informed, they had found him of whom 
Moses had written, (John, ch. i. ver 46.) The Jews had 
likewise another great prejudice against him, for to them no- 
thing was more despicable than an illegitimate child; and 
as they did not believe the conception was brought about by 
divine means, they would have a much worse opinion of this 
circumstance than ever Joseph had before his dream. 
These things would certainly have great effect in preventing 
the Jews from receiving him as a Messiah, or divine person ; 
for how could they expect to find the Son of God in the 
house of a carpenter, born in a manger, and _illegitimately ? 
They might well not believe it. <e 

Nor was,there any thing more favourable to him when he 
arose as a teacher. Instead of making himself known to the 
informed part of the nation, who were the more able to com- 
prehend and assist him, he chose bis companions oat of the 
lowest class of the people, such as fishermen; these he com- 
missioned to preach his doctrine throughout the land; peo- 
ple who, from their ignorance, could neither be supposed 
capable to instruct others, or even to convince the more rea- 
sonable part of what they had seen or heard. ‘These, how- 
ever, were the apostles of the Son of God, and were to 
preach eternal wisdom. 

Another circumstance was, the company he kept, it was 
looked upon, by the greater part of his countrymen, as the 
most disgraceful. He associated with publicans, and with 
people of bad morals, (Mark, ch. ii. ver. 16.) it was such 
kind of gentry as these, and some women, who believed his 
miracles, and only a few of these. If Christ had really pro- 
fessed the power of working miracles, such as are attributed 
to him, why did he not satisfy those who were the better 
able to judge, and who, if they had found any truth in him, 
would have been a great means of disseminating and esta- 
blishing his doctrine 2 With the more reasonable part, how- 
ever, he never associated; those who understood higher wis- 
dom than mere belief und authority, he despised. This was 
not the proper method of convincing mankind: nor was the 
Jewish nation convinced. When, according to Matthew 
and Mark, the Pharisees and Scribes asked of him a sign 
from heaven, his answer was, there should be none given to 
that adulterous generation, and immediately left them, 
(Matth. chap. xii. ver. 38, 39. Mark, chap. viii ver. 12, 13.) 
And yet he was come to clear away the sins of the world. 
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According to John, when Jesus was at Capernaum, the Jews 
asked him what sign he shewed that they might see and be- 
lieve him, (John, chap. vi. ver. 30) but he shewed them no 
miracle. And when he said he was come down from hea- 
ven, (ver. 41), some of them happening to know him, asked 
each other this proper and natural question: “ Is not this 
Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? 
How is it then that he saith, he is come down from heaven,” 
(ver. 42) and many of his disciples finding out the trick, left 
him (ver. 46.) <A similar circumstance happened afterwards 
at Nazareth, the place where he was brought up, (Luke, 
ch. iv. ver. 16). Ashe was there on the Sabbath, preaching 
in the synagogue, many of them hearing of the things he had 
done at Capernaum, admired him very much; when, how: 
ever they found out whohe was, they murmured. “Is not 
this,” said theyyto each other, “ the Carpenter, the son of 
Mary, the brother of James and Joses, and of Judah, and 
Simon? And are not his sisters here with us? and they 
were offended at him,” (Mark, ch. vi. ver. 3.) And, ac 
cording to Luke, when they saw he could do no miracles, 
they expelled him the city, (Luke, ch. iv. ver. 23, 29) 
Likewise, when the Jews asked him, in the porch of Solo 
mon’s temple, to tell them plainly whether he was the Christ 
or not, he gave them an evasive answer, (John, ch. x. ver. 23) 
nor would he give any answer when Pilate sent him to 
Herod, as related by Luke. ‘ And when Herod saw Jesus, 
he was exceedingly glad; for he was desirous:of seeing him 
of a long season, because he had heard many things of him; 
and he hoped to have seen some miracles done by him, 
Then he questioned with him in many words, but he (Jesus) 
answered him nothing,” (Luke, .ch. xxiii. ver. 7, 8, 9) 
Herod, finding he had not the power to shew him a miracle, 
laughed at him, and sent him back to Pilate. Is it possible 
that Jesus would have suffered himself to be buffeted about 
in this manner, if he could have prevented it by proving his 
divine mission by a miracle? One of the most precious op- 
portunities which Christ had of convincing the world of his 
divinity, was upon the cross. When the chief priests, the 
Scribes and the Pharisees, were mocking him in this c 

situation, they told him, that if he would come down from 
the cross, they would then believe him to be the King of 
Israel, and the son of God. Had Christ been the Messiah 
sent by the Deity to work miracles, as the evidence of his 
mission ; or had he been the Deity himself, now was the 
time to have convinced mankind he really was what it is said 
he pretended. Nothing could have been more easy, if he 
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had been endued with the powers attributed to him, than to 
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vs have come down from the cross; every doubt mast imme- 

e- diately have vanished. But Iam afraid Christ found his 

10 own weakness, that his powers were only those which belong 

a- to man, and this.he has confessed by his last words: “ My 

od God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” 

Lis 

r? 

Fy 

ft AN EXTRACT FROM’ CALLENDER’S POLITI- 

ae CAL PROGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FROM | 

e WHAT IS TERMED THE GLORIOUS REVOLU- ‘ 
ng TION IN 1688 TO 1792. WRITTEN IN THE. | 
" LATTER YEAR. 

ot ' 
: ‘THE WORLD’S MAD BUSINESS,” 

’ 

ey 

Cs WITHIN the last hundred years of our history, Britain has r 

es, been five times at war with France, and six times at war with 

).) Spain. During the same period, she had been engaged in two 
10 rebellions at home, besides an endless catalogue of massa- } 
ist cres in Asia and America. In Europe, the common price 

3) which we advance for a war, has extended from one to three j 
to hundred thousand lives, and from sixty to an hundred and 
18, fifty millions sterling. From Africa, we import annually 
im between thirty and forty thousand slaves, which rises in the 
mn; course of a century to at least three millions of murthers, In 

m, Bengal only, we destroyed or expelled within the short pe- | 
18) riod of six years, no less than five millions of industrious, 4 
9.) and harmless people; and as we have been sovereigns in that | 
le, country for about thirty-five years, it may be reasonably 

ale computed that we have strewed the plains of Indostan, with { 
yut fifteen or twenty millious of carcases. If we combine the 
his diversified ravages of famine, pestilence, and the sword, it | 
p- can hardly be supposed that in these transactions less than i 
his fifteen hundred thousand of our countrymen have perished ; 
he a number equal to that of the whole inhabitants of Britain 
iel who are at present able to bear arms. In Europe, the ha- 
ym voc of our antagonists has been at least not inferior to our 

of own so that this quarter of the world .alone has lost by our | 
ah quarrels, three millions of men in the flower of life; whose | 
his descendants, in the progress of domestic society would have i 
he swelled into multitudes beyond calculation. The persons ) 
‘id positively destroyed must in the whole have exceeded | 
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twenty millions, or two hundred thousand acts of homicide 
per annum. These victims have been sacrificed to the 
balance of power, and the balance of trade, the honour of 
the British flag, the universal supremacy of Parliament, and 
the security of the Protestant succession. If we are to pro- 
ceed at this rate for another century, we may, which is na- 
tural to mankind, admire ourselves and our achievements, 
but every other nation in the world must have a right to 
wish that an earthquake or a volcano may first bury both 
islands together in the centre of the globe; that a single, but 
decisive exertion of Almighty vengeance may terminate 
the progress and the remembrance of our crimes. 

In the scale of just calculation, the most valuable commo- 
dity, next-to human blood, is money. Having made a gross 
estimate of the destruction of the former, let us endeavour to 
compute the consumption of the latter. The war of 1689 
cost sixty millions of public money, and at the end of it, the 
public debts amounted to twenty millions, or by another ac- 
count, to but seventeen millions and a half; so that not more 
than one third part of the expences were borrowed. In 
Queen Anne’s war, forty or fifty millions sterling were also 
sunk, in the same manner, besides about thirty millions,which 
were added to the former public debt. Very large sums 
have since been absorbed in other wars, over and above those 
which were placed to the national credit. In 1783, by the 
report of the commissioners of public accounts, the total 
debts of Britain extended to two hundred and seventy-nine 


millions, six hundred and ninety-eight thousand pounds, . 


though many millions have been paid off in time of peace, 
by what is called the sinking fund. Hence, we see, that this 
sum of two hundred and seventy-nine millions is much infe- 
rior to the actual charges of these wars. The total amount 
may be fixed somewhere, perhaps, between four and six hun- 
dred millions. ‘To this we must subjoin the value of sixteen 
or twenty thousand merchant ships taken by the enemy. 


This diminutive article of sixty or an hundred millions would 


have been sufficient for transporting and settling eight or 


twelve bundred thousand farmers, with their families, on the _ 


banks of the Potowmac or the Mississipi. By the report above 
quoted, we learn, that in 1783, the interest of our public debts 
extended to nine millions, and five hundred thousand pounds, 
which is equivalent to an annual tax of twenty shillings 
per head on every inhabitant of Britain. . The friends of our 
intelligent and respectable minister, Mr. Pitt, make'an infinite 
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bustle about the nine millions of debt which his ingenuity has 
discharged. ‘They ought to arrange in an opposite column, 
a list of the additional taxes which have been imposed, and 
of the myriads of families whom such taxes have ruined. 
At best, we are but as a person transferring his money from 
the right -pocket to the left. Perhaps a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might as well propose to empty the Baltic with 
a tobacco-pipe. ‘Had the war with America lasted for two 
years longer, Britain would not at this day have owed a 
shilling ; and if we shall persist in rushing into carnage with 
our former contempt of all feeling and reflection, it may still 
be expected that according to the practice of other nations, 
a sponge or a bonfire will finish the game of funding. 

What advantage has resulted to Britain from such inces- 
sant scenes of prodigality and of bloodshed; In the wars of 
1689, and 1702, this country was neither more nor less than 
an hobby horse for the Emperorand the Dutch. The rebel- 
lion in 1715 was excited by the despotic insolence of the 
Whigs. The purchase of Bremen and Verden produced the 
Spanish war of 1718, and a squadron dispatched for six dif- 
ferent years to the Baltic. Such exertions cost us an hun- 
dred times more than these quagmire Duchies are worth, 
even to the Elector of Hanover: a distinction which on this 
business becomes necessary, for as to Britain, it was never 
pretended that we could gain a farthing by such an acquisi- 
tion. In.1727, the nation forced George the First into a war 
with Spain, which ended as usual with much mischief on 
both sides. The Spanish war of the people in 1739, and the 
Austrian subsidy war of the crown which commenced in 
1741, were absurd in their principles, and ruinous in their 
consequences. At sea we met with nothing but hard blows. 
On the Continent, we began by hiring the Queen of Hungary 
to fight her own battles against the King of Prussia, and ten 
years after the war ended, we hired the King of Prussia with 
six hundred and seventy-one thousand pounds per annum, 
to fight his own battles against her, if this be not folly, what 
are we.to call it? As to the quarrel of 1754, “It was remark- 
ed by all Europe,” says Frederick, ‘‘ that in her dispute with 
France, every wrong step was on the side of England.” By 
nine years of butchery, and’an additional debt of sevent 
millions sterling, we secured Canada ; but had Wolfe and his 
army been driven from the heights of Abraham, our grand- 
sons might have come too late to hear of an American Revo- 
lution. As to this event, the circumstances are too shocking 
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for reflection. At that time an English woman had disco- 
covered a remedy for the canine madness, and Frederick ad- 
vises a French correspondent to recommend this medicine to 
the use of the parliament of England, as they must certainly ' 
have been bitten by a mad dog. ? 
In the quarrels of the Continent we should concern our- 
_ selves but little; for in a defensive war, we may safely defy 
all the nations of Europe. When the whole civilized world 
was embodied under the banners of Rome, her Dictator, at 
the head of thirty thousand veterans disembarked for a se- 
cond time on the coast of Britain. The face of the country 
was covered with a forest, and the solitary tribes were divi- 
ded upon the old question, Who shall be king? The island 
could hardly have attained to a twentieth part of its present 
population, yet by his own account, the invader found a re 
treat prudent, or perhaps necessary. South Britain was 
afterwards subjected, but this acquisition was the task of cen- 
turies. Every village was bought with the blood of the le- 
gions. We may confide in the moderation of a Roman 
historian, when he is to describe the disasters of his country- 
men. In a single revolt, eighty thousand of the usurpers were 
extirpated; and fifty, or as others affirm, seventy thousand 
soldiers perished in the course of a Caledonian campaigt. 
‘ Do the masters of modern Europe tnderstand the art of 
war better than Severus, and Agricola, and Julius Cesar? 
Is any combination of human power to be compared with 
the talents and the resources of the Roman Empire? If out 
naked ancestors resisted and vanquished the conquerors of the 
species, what have we to fear from any antagonist of this day? 
On six months warning we could muster ten or twelve 
hundred thousand militia. Yet, while the despots of Ger- 
many were fighting about a suburb, the nation bas conde 
scended to tremble for its existence, and the blossoms of do- 
mestic happiness have been blasted by subsidies and tide 
waiters, and press-gangs, and excisemen. Our political and 
commercial systems are evidently nonsense. We possess 
within this single island, every production both-of art and 
nature, which is necessary for the most comfortable enjoy- 
ment of life; yet for the sake of tea, and sugar, and to 
bacco, aud a few other despicable luxuries, we have rushed 
into an abyss of blood and taxes. The boasted extent of 
our trade, and the quarrels and public debts which attend it, 
have raised the price of bread, and even of grass, at least 
three hundred per cent. 
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As to annual or triennial Parliaments, while the members 
are men such as their predecessors have almost always been, 
it is but of small concern whether they hold their places for 
life, or but for a single day. Some of our projectors are of 
opinion, thatto shorten the duration of Parliament would be 
an ample remedy for all our grievances. The advantages 
of a popular election have likewise been much extolled. 
Yet an acquaintance with Thucydides, or Plutarch, or 
Guicciardini, or Machiavel, may tend to calm the raptures 
of a Republican apostle. The plan of universal suffrages has 
been loudly recommended by the Duke of Richmond; and, 
on the 16th of May, 1782, that nobleinan, seconded by Mr. 


- Horne Tooke and Mr. Pitt, was sitting in a Tavern, com- 


posing advertisements of reformation for the newspapers. 
MvuTANTA TeMmpoRA. But had his plan been adopted, it is 
possible that we should at this day, have looked back with 
regret, on the humiliating yet tranquil despotism of a Scots 
or a Cornish borough. 








To show the illiberal spirit of Christians towards each 
other, read the following paragraph from Dr. Magee on 
Atonement and Sacrifice. T. M. 





The charges advanced by me in a former edition, were 
prefaced by one or two observations on the disingenuous- 
ness of the Editors of the New Version, in their use of the 
name of Archbishop Newcome: professing to ground their 
Version upon the basis of his Translation, whilst in truth 
they adopted no part of it that interfered with their peculiar 
opinion ; and thereby securing a respectable name for their 
Unitarian blasphemies, and contriving to circulate their poi- 
sons under a false label. Both the language and the matter 
of this charge have given great offence. I cannot depart 
from either, As to the former, deeming the opinions held by 
modern Unitarians to be blasphemous * and pestilential t, I 





* So the Unitarians are blasphemers ! 
+ Pestilential—how pretty ! 
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cannot, in truth and justice, denominate them by any other 
terms; and as to the latter, being satisfied that the charge of 
deception and falsehood in the pretended adherence to the 
Archbishop’s Translation, is founded in fact, I hold myself 
bound to make it good; and shall for this purpose, more 
particularly bring before the reader’s view the language and 
the conduct of the Editors in reference to this subject. 








TO THE PUBLIC. 








A new edition of the Political Works of Thomas Paine is 
offered to the Public by R. Carlile. This edition is got up 
in a very superior manner to any thing of the kind that has 
hitherto appeared in England. It contains many pieces 
that were never before published in this country, and the 
whole is exempt from any of Mr. Paine’s Theological or 
Deistical Writings, which for the present may be better con- 
fined to a separate volume. This edition of the Political 
Works comprises two thick volumes, each containing about 
600 pages, on a fine paper cold-pressed. A new and well 
executed portrait has been obtained solely for this edition, 
and a Memoir of the Author is prefixed. To the admirers 
of Mr. Paine’s Political Writings, this edition will be found 
a valuable collection, such as they have never seen before. 
The peculiar situation of the Publisher, and the determined 
attempt of the Government to pursue Mrs. Carlile to a pri- 
son, has induced him to put the price of Two Pounds on this 
edition, and he pledges himself that it will be found better 
worth that price than the former edition was worth One. 
To the labouring classes who cannot afford a direct pur- 
chase, it is recommended that they form clubs similar to the 
various clubs for wearing apparel, &c., and thus obtain a 
copy. One occasion of so high a price is, that the Publisher 
has been ata great expence in getting the additional arti- 
cles, the portrait, &c. and in having been under the neces- 
sity, from his situation, of preparing the whole edition by 
an advance of ready money, of which he stands in need of 
a speedy return. 
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The following is a List of all the Pieces of Mr. Paine’s 
writing, that have been published by R. CARLILE, 
should any Individual be able to add to the Collection, 
any Article will be thankfully received, or any Agree- 
ment entered into, if required. 





Petition to the Board of Excise. London, July 3, 1766. 

Case of the Officers of Excise. Lewes, 1772. 

To Dr. Goldsmith, London, December 21, 1772. 

Introduction to the First Number of the Pennsylvania Magazine. 
Philadelphia, January 24, 1775. 

The Utility of Magazines evinced. Philadelphia, 1775. 

A Mathematical Question proposed. Philadelphia; 1775. 

A Description of a New Electrical Machine, with Remarks, Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 10, 1775. 

Useful and Entertaining Hints. Philadelphia, February 10, 1775. 

New Anecdotes of Alexander the Great. Philadelphia, 1775. 

Reflections on the Life and Death of Lord Clive. Philadelphia, 
1775. 

Cupid and Hymen; Philadelphia, 1775. 

Common Sense; with an Address to the Quakers. Philadelphia, 
January, 1776. 

The Crisis; 15 Numbers, from Dec, 23, 1776, to Dec. 9, 1783. 
Philadelphia. 

Public Good, being an Examination of the Claim of Virginia to the 
vacant Western Territory. Philadelphia 1780. 

To the Abbe Raynal. Philadelphia, August, 1782. 

To General Washington. Borden Town, Sept. 7, 1782. 

Dissertations on Government, the Affairs of the Bank and Paper 
Money. Philadelphia, February 18, 1786. 

Prospects on the Rubicon; published 1793, by Ridgway, under the 
Title of Prospects on the War, or Paper Currency. London, 
August 20, 1787. 

To a Friend in Philadelphia. _ Paris, March 16, 1789, 

- To Sir George Staunton, Bart. Rotherham, Yorkshire, May 25, 
1789. 

Rights of Man. Part I. London, March 13, 1791. 

To the Authors of the Republican. Paris, 1791, 

To the Abbe Syeyes. Paris, July 8, 1791. 

Address and Declaration. London. August 20, 1791. 

Rights of Man, Part II. London, Feb. 9, 1792. 

To Mr. Jordan. London, Feb. 16, 1792. 
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Preface to General Lee’s Memoirs. London, February, 1792. 

To Mr. Secretary Dundas, Letter I, London, June 6, 1792. 

‘To Lord Onslow, Letter I. London, June 17, 1792. | 
Ditto Letter II. London, June 21, 1792. 

To the Sheriff of the County of Sussex. London, June 30, 1792, 

To Sir Archibald Macdonald, Attorney General, Letter I. 1792. 

To Mr. Secretary Dundas, Letter Il. Calais, Sept. 15, 1792. 

Address to the Addressers. London, September 1792. 

To the People of France. Paris, September 25, 1792. 

To the Attorney General on the Prosecution against the Second Part » 
of Rights of Man, Letter Il. Paris, November 11, 1792. 

On the Propriety of bringing Louis XVI. to Trial. Paris, Nov, 20, 
1792. 

Speech on the Respite of Louis. Paris, 1792. 

Reasons for preserving the Life of Louis Capet, delivered to the 
National Convention. Paris, January 23, 1793. 

Age of Reason, Part I. Paris, January, 1793. 

Dissertation on the First Principles of Government. Paris, 1795. 

Speech on the Constitution. Paris, July 7, 1795. 

Age of Reason, Part II. Paris, October, 1795. 

Decline and Fall of the English System of Finance. Paris, April 
8, 1796. 

Agrarian Justice opposed to Agrarian Law. Paris, 1796. (Im-° 

erfect). 

To George Washington. Paris, August 3, 1796. 

To the Hon. Thomas Erskine* on the Prosecution of Williams. 
Paris; 1797. 

Discourse to the Theophilanthropists. Paris, 1797. 

To Camille Jourdan, on Priests, Public Worship, and Bells. Paris, 
1797. (imperfect). 

To the People and Armies of France on the Events of the 18th 
Fructidor. Paris, 1797. (imperfect). 

To the Council of Five Hundred. Paris. 

To Forgetfulness. Paris. (Imperfect). 

To the Citizens of the United States. Washington, 1802-3. 

To Samuel Adams. Washington, January 1, 1503. 

To Thomas Clio Rickman. New York, March 8, 1803. 

Of the Construction of Iron Bridges. Bordentown, June 13, 1803. 

Address from Bordentown. Bordentown, Jan. 29, 1803. 

To the English People on the Inyasion of England. - New York, 
May, 1804. z 

Toa Friend. New Rochelle, July 9, 1894. 

On the Old and New Testament. 

Of Cain and Abel. 

On Deism and the Writings of Thomas Paine. 

On the Missionary Society. 

On the Sabbath-day of Connecticut. 

To the French inhabitants of Louisiana. September 22, 1804. 

Toa Friend. New Rochelle, January 16, 1805. 
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To the Citizens of Pennsylvania, on the Proposal for calling a Con- 
vention, New York, August, 1805. 

To a Gentleman at New York. New Rochelle, March 20, 1806. 

Anecdote. of Lord Malmigbury, when Minister at Paris. New Ro- 
chelle, April 26, 1 

The Cause of the Yellow Fever. New York, June 27, 1806. 

On Louisiana, and Emissaries. New York, October 11, 1806, 

A Challenge to the Federalists. New York, October 17, 1806. 

Liberty of the Press. New York, October 19, 1806. 

The Emissary Cullen. New York, October 28, 1806. 

Communication on Cullen. New York, November 5, 1806, 

Federalisis beginning to Reform. New York, November 10, 1806, 

To a Friend to Peace. New York, November 13, 1806. 

Notifications respecting the Impostor Cullen. New York, Novem- 
ber 19, 1806. 

Remarks on the Political and Military Affairs of Europe. New 
York, December 14, 1806. ° 

Of the English Navy. New York, January 7, 1807. 

Remarks on Governor Lewis's Speech. New York, Feb. 23, 1807. 

Of Gun-boats. New York, March 11, 1807. 

Remarks on a string of Resolutions, New York, April 3, 1807. 

On the Emissary Cullen. New York, April 8, 1807. 

Examinations of the Prophecies, commonly called the Third Part of 
the Age of Reason. New York, 1807. 

Three Letters to Morgan Lewis. New York, April 14, 21, & 23, 
1807. 

Anecdote of James Monroe and Rufus King. New York. 

Of the Comparative Powers and Expence of Ships of War, and 
Gun-boats. New York, July 21, 1807. 

On the Question, Will there be War? New York, Aug, 14, 1807. 

Royal Pedigree. 

Reply to Cheetham. New York, August 21, 1807. 

Extract of a Letter to Dr. Michell. New York, August, 1807, 

Cheetham and his Tory Paper. New York, September 25, 1807. 

Note to Cheetham. New York, October 27, 1807. 

The Emissary Cheetham. New York, January 7, 1808. 

Memorial to Congress. New York, January 21, 18U8, 

To Congress, New York, February 14, 1808. 

To the Honourable the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
New York, March 7, 1808. 

Essay on the Origin of Freemasonry, posthumous. New York, 1810, 

Extract’ of a Reply to the Bishop ef Landaff, posthumous, New 
York, 1810. 





POETICAL PIECES. 


An Epigram. 
The Seamere Dog. 
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468 THE REPUBLICAN. 


Song on the Death of General Wolfe. 

The Snow-drop and Critic. : 

The Tale of the Monk and Jew versified. 

Account of the burning of Bachelor’s Hall, 

Liberty Tree. & 

Verses on War. 

Song to the Tune of Rule Britannia. 

Lines from ‘‘ The Castle in the Air,’’ to “* The Little Corner of the 
World.” 

Epigram on a Long-nosed Friend. 

Lines occasioned by the question—‘‘ What is Love ?” 

Extempore Lines. 

On the British Constitution. 

Story of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 

A Commentary on the Eastern Wise Men. 





MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS AND ESSAYS. ON 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS; to which are added, upwards of 
Thirty Pieces never before published in this Country. 
Price 5s. 

APPENDIX to the THEOLOGICAL WORKS of the 
above Author; containing Eight Pieces never before pub- 
lished in this Country. Price 6d. 

The LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE; written purposely 
to bind with his Writings. By RICHARD CARLILE, 
Price 6d. ) 








PHILOSOPHERS. 


** Unless either philosophers bear rule in states, or those 
who are called kings and potentates learn to philosophize 
justly and properly, and thus both civil power and philo- 
sophy are united in the same person, it appears to me that 
there can be no cessation to calamities, either to states or to 
the whole human race.” So said Plato—and so says com- 
mon sense; but fools and knaves, in our day, denounce 
philosophers as a‘disgrace to the people over whom they 
preside ! 
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